Roy Meachum 
'Cousins' daughter 


My wife has a certain Jaugh that 
cpmes snapping^ out like the'Sfack of 
a h ullwh ip. It alwayTsfartles me. 

" Last Friday the film “Cousins” 
called forth a series of cracks and 
snaps, the likes of which I cannot 
recall hearing from Sharon Delight 
Meachum. 

As we walked out of the theater 
that night, my wife said, “It’s been a 
long time since I’ve enjoyed a movie 
that much.” Good marriages are not 
built on husbands chiming, “That 
was obvious.” So I simply said that it 
had been a good show. 

In fact, as we later agreed. Sharon 
and I both believe “Cousins” is an 
extraordinary film. It possesses 
dimensions and facets that transcend 
its category of “romantic comedy.” 
It struck us as better, in many ways, 
than its progenitor, the 1975 French 
cinematic classic, Cousin, Cousine. 

In the first place, there is the 
humor that lightens the burden of a 
story about people trapped in dead- 
end marriages. The first film version 
had as its target the Gallic funny 
bone which has a different center 
than an American taste. 

In addition, since neither of us 
speaks colloquial French,* we were 
each dependent on sub-titles to follow 
the action in the original movie. This 
time around we could catch the 
nuances always lost in those sum- 
marizing translations flashed upon 
the screen. 

But at the same time, “Cousins” 
sacrifices none of the ethnic flavor, 
as my wife observed, that gave a 
special spice to Cousin, Cousine . 

Instead of a Parisian-provincial 
mix, the two families in the Ameri- 
can adaptation are saucy Italian 
emigrant and rollicking Poiish- 
American; the latter epitomized by 
Lloyd Bridges as the robust father 
who owns a string of gas stations in 
the upper Northwest. Oregon, I 
believe. 

Bridges’ son is played by Ted 
Danson who earned considerable 
credit for the great success of “Three 
Men and a Baby,” along with co-star 
Tom Selleck. 

Fortunately for my particular 
enjoyment of “Cousins,” the Italian 
emigrant leading lady comes to life 
in the person of Isabella Rossellini. 
Some of the time Sharon was 
laughing, I sat in rapt fascination, 
carried away by the remarkable 
resemblance the actress bears to her 
parents. 

Isabella has the over-sized nose 
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and the receding cnin oi ner iauier, 
Italian director Roberjo Rossellini. 
But she impressed me as one of the 
most beautiful women I’ve seen on 
the screen since her late mother, 
Ingrid Bergman. 

For younger readers, perhaps I 
should explain that the Bergman- 
Rossellini affair touched off a terri- 
ble scandal nearly 40 years ago. It 
also produced a son and twin girls. 
Isabella was the only child to follow 
their parents’ career, as far as I 
know. 

At any rate, in “Cousins” Ms. 
Rossellini establishes a claim on 
stardom in her own right. She brings 
to her character a wonderous com- 
bination of flowing tranquility, 

tumbling mirth and promising 
sensuality. She is, at times, an 
essential earth mother, a giggling 
girl and a reluctant, although 
tempting, seductress. At all times, 
her full blown female remains a fully 
decent human being and a very 
strong person. 

As you may have surmised, while 
my wife was snapping the air with 
her m arvel ous laug hter , her husband 
was ^Tailing in love with another 
woman. When I confessed, the 
redheaded Quaker sympathized. 
Sharon understood I had been cap- 
tivated before — both on and off the 
screen — by those graces Isabella 
Rossellini inherited from her 
mother. 

Forming “an unnatural attach- 
ment” for Ingrid Bergman came 
naturally to my generation of 
American males. It started when she 
was the youthful star in the 1943 
movie adaptation of Hemingway’s 
"For Whom the Bell Tolls.” It lasted 
until 1950 when she abandoned us 
(and Hollywood) for Signor 
Rossellini. 

I am no authority on why the 
female half of this nation boycotted 
the movies Ms. Bergman made with 
her Italian director-husband. But 
many American males stayed away, 
because she had broken our hearts. 
(Guys, shoot me if I am wrong.) 

In any event, after the Rossellinis 
divorced, the “divine” Ingrid and her 
audience found each other again, 
crowned by her 1974 selection for her 
last Oscar. Her third Academy 
Award was a love-gift from Holly- 
wood to the Swedish star, already 
fighting the cancer that took her life 
eight years later. 

However, her illness remained a 


secret until just before ner death. In 
reading her obituaries, I discovered 
that Ms. Bergman had received the 
diagnosis before her 1972 appearance 
at the Kennedy Center, which pro- 
vided the interview that was reason 
for our meeting. As it happened, we 
spent over an hour in her Watergate 
Hotel suite, waiting on a TV film 
crew; much of it alone. 

Since Ingrid Bergman considered 
me her guest, she acted the thought- 
ful hostess, soothing my impatience 
(and embarrassment) with my 
delayed colleagues. She passed the 
time by trying to make me comfort- 
able, telling stories in the voice that I 
had fallen in love with years before. 

The film crew arrived, of course. 
The lengthy interview was divided 
over a full week of TV newscasts. I 
never spoke with Ms. Bergman 
again. 

Isabella Rossellini is not her 
mother. In her new movie she stands 
on her own talented feet. She would 
be a star for me if she did not sum- 
mon up the special warmth of the 
memory of that time in a Washington 
hotel. (But she does.) 

The laughter that “Cousins” 
brought booming from my wife 
might be the best reason for most 
younger folks to go see the film. 
However, those of you who remem- 
ber the radiating glory of Ingrid 
Bergman in her daughter can touch a 
golden moment from the past. I 
thought I'd pass the tip along. 


